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CHARIVARIA. 


A CERTAIN amount of mystery at- 
taches to the CHANCELLOR’s visit to the 
hunting district of Leicestershire. The 
probability is that he hoped to get a 
valuable hint or two from the foxes 
who are such adepts in robbing hen- 
roosts. 


Meanwhile it is rumoured that the 
CHANCELLOR is reconsidering his Single 
Tax campaign pending the approval by 
the Insurance Commissioners of a 
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For restoring to its owner a purse 
containing over £3, a Norwood errand- 
boy was, last week, rewarded with a 
piece of cake and a banana. A piece of 
cake only would certainly have been 
rather mean. ~— 

An invention resembling a huge 
mechanical butterfly net, to be fixed on 
the front of motor-cars, is the latest 
method of saving pedestrians from 
injury, and has been tried with con- 
siderable success at Brooklands. We 





It was stated in a police court the: 
other day that among the lower orders ; 
a quarrel after a funeral is a common ; 
occurrence. A black eye, we take it, is ‘ 
realised to be the most economical form : 
of mourning. a“ 

Evidence at the Marylebone Police! 
Court shows that during the last six 
months as many as 150 American grey 
squirrels have been stolen from Regent’s 
Park. As a consequence the author- 





ities at the Zoo are getting anxious, 





society for Christian Scientists only, 
the members of which will be pre- 
cluded by the tenets of their faith 
from applying for sickness benefit. 


By the by, they are calling Mr. 
Lioyp GEorGE’s big trouble “The 
Doc. Strike.” 4° 

“ Love letters between young men 
and women are an excellent method 
of teaching literature,” says Dr. 
Artraur Hotmes.~ But it must, be 
done tactfully. We have known a 
young lady break off an engagenient 
because her fiancé returned her love 
letters with the spelling errors neatly 
corrected in red ink. 


In a statement issued concerning 
his Daylight Saving Bill, . Mr. 
WituiAM W1iLLeETT tells us that this 
measure “proposes to obtain one 
hour more of sunlight in the period 
between cessation of work and bed- 
time.” This would have been 
peculiarly welcome last August, and 
it is to be hoped that it may yet 
be possible to enter into a binding 
arrangement with the luminary. 

In Bavaria a man has been fined 
for kissing his wife in a train. It 
is to be hoped that this will not affect 
the pretty custom of two bearded 


Bavarian gentlemen kissing one ne Bg Bmp agin Pay 
: . ICK ATE, Ist RIG , rE N’T 
another on meeting at a railway|,,o»’ ‘ 





station, as this is a sight which 
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-,and a close watch is being kept on 
the lions and tigers, whose valuable 
furs are calculated to appeal strongly 
to pilferers. « 
6 

A Glasgow newspaper, in de- 
scribing a highway robbery which 
led to the appearance of two youths 
in a local police court, says :— The 
little transaction was witnessed from 
the dicky of his hansom cab by a 
cabman, who immediately spurred 
up his horse.” The long arm of 
the law fades into insignificance 
compared with the long legs of the 
cabby. 


we te 
“ 


Another art-gallery theft is re- 
ported. Again an unimportant 
picture has been taken—this time 
from the Alexandra Palace—and the 
more valuable ones left. There must 
be something radically wrong with 
the art education imparted to our 
burglars. 


ste 


A man named Granam, of Mur- 
freesboro’, Arkansas, who had been 
bald for years, is, The Express tells 
us, showing signs of a new growth 
of hair since he had a severe fight 
with a catamount. As a result of 
this, we understand, quite a number 
of bald-headed men are now swop- 
ping their dogs for catamounts, and 
a rise in their price is imminent. 
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From “To-day and To-morrow ” 
in The Westminster Gazette :— 








does much to relieve the tedium of 
Continental railway travelling. 


Reading that a hostile fleet in the 
torpedo-craft manoeuvres off the East 
Coast succeeded in capturing Filey, an 
old lady remarked that she was not 
surprised, seeing that this town is only 
defended by a Brig. 


Me 


A man giving the name of Boosry 
was charged last week at Tottenham 
with being drunk. The magistrate, in 
fining him, remarked, “ Will you always 
be Boosey?” Curiously enough the 
magistrate appears to have ‘escaped 
with no punishment at all. 


fancy, however, that ladies, at any rate, 
will prefer death to the inevitable dis- 
arrangement of their hats which the 
device involves. 


Says the men’s fashion expert of The 
Observer :—*The craze for ‘dressing 
quietly’ is dying out.” Speaking for 
ourselves, for some time past, when we 
have lost our stud, our language has 
been as loud as it has been undesirable. 


At Clerkenwell County Court the 
other day, a witness caused amusement 
by giving his address as “ France, 
Germany.” But he was, we take it, 
merely an Alsaticn. 








‘* TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1. 
‘‘€hurch Congress opens, Middlesbrough 
|Town Hall: Presidential address by the 
Archbishop of York, 3.30 (four days).’’ 

A distinct set-back, this, for the Shorter 


| Sermon movement. 





| From “ Estates Wanted” in The 
| Midland Counties Herald :— 
| ‘Country Mansion within 1 to 1} miles of 
| London.’’ 
|Our demesne in Bouverie Street is not 
| for sale. ROIs 

‘Shortly afterwards the rain, like a giant 
\ This go fell in torrents.’’—Cycling. 


This goes into our Handbook of Giants. 
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OR THE 


CIRCUMSTANCE WITHOUT POMP. 


Tue storm had passed, but chilling was the air, 
A simple tramp came wand'ring o’er the hill— 
A man of peaceful habit, free from care, 
Save that he felt a trifle wet and chill. 











Calmly, with equal mind but broken shoe, 
Onward he moved, until at length he stood 
Where an adjacent haystack met his view 
(A crop both scarce and dear, but very good). 


This he regarded in a casual way, 
Then, finding warmth his prevalent desire, 
Drew forth a match and lit the ready hay, 
And in a moment had a first-class fire. 


And there he basked upon the leeward side 
Till the rude farmer came and raised a storm, 
To whose unseemly protests he replied, 
Mildly, that he had done it “for a warm.” 
A simple tramp. Perchance a simple tale, 
But what a greatness! Surely we have here 
A calm, cool mind that knows not how to fail, 
A steady brain that sees its purpose clear ; 


An elemental soul that gives no heed 

To right or wrong—surmounts without a pause 
The disproportionate vastness of his deed, 

Nor cares the 2d. that he lacks for laws. 


What is a stack? A barn, a homestead roof— 
Whole villages shall flare at his commands ; 

Great towns and cities shall be nowise proof 
If such an one aspire to warm his hands. 


Does he lack victual? Is he void of trust ? 
Poultry and flocks his instant need shall slake ; 

Ten thousand fatted beeves shall bite the dust 
Ere he go lacking for a modest steak. 


Oh, see him! 'Tis a sight to stir the heart. 
Serene of purpose, ready, swift, and bold, 
The kingly impulse of a BuoNAPARTE 
Were less than his, if he is feeling cold. 


Yet did men hail him as a demigod, 

And raise him up? Ah, no. I grieve to state 
That this high soul is languishing in quod, 

With three months hard for daring to be great. 


Dum-Dem. 








THE CHEQUE. 

“Francesca,” I said, “is it not strange that women—— 

“Tf this is going to be a long lecture,” said Francesca, “I 
must put on my hat and find my purse.” 

“Full dress,” I said, “is unnecessary. This is going to be 
a causerie, a little heart-to-heart talk between two people 
who thoroughly understand one another and the question 
under discussion.” 

“That,” said Francesca, “is a great relief, because, you 
know, if I understand all about it you needn’t say another 
word, and I can attend to my business.” 

“Francesca,” I exclaimed, “you have spoken the word. 
‘Business.’ That was what I was about to mention.” 

“Well, you have mentioned it. It’s off your chest now.” 

“My dear Francesca,” I protested, “why this tone of 
unseasonable levity? Let us at least preserve some refine- 
ment in our—er—— 


” 


“Mentionings,” she suggested. “ Yes, let our mentionings | 
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be modest, so that no one may be able to cast any of our 


mentionings in our teeth.” 

“Francesca,” I said, “you are now harping.” 

“Tt is an old-world accomplishment,” said Francesca, 
“No, I declared, “it is a great fault. Moreover, I am not 
man who can be put down by a jew de mots.” 

“I know, I know,” said Francesca with a deep sigh. 
“You are one of those strong, resolute and silent—no, I beg 
your pardon—not silent, but strong, resolute and ruthless 
men who deal with women as a potter deals with clay. 
How does it feel, I wonder, to be like that?” 

“Tt is nothing,” I said, “a mere nothing. 
so and cannot help ourselves.” 

«Some people,’” said Francesca, “ ‘may be Rooshans, and 
some may be Prooshans. They are born so, and will please 
themselves.’ ”’ 

“Tf,” I said, “you are going to quote Mrs. Gamp at me, 
I have done with you. Mrs. Gamp x 

“T will not press Mrs. Gamp,” said Francesca. 
us, or rather let you, resume where you started. 
going to say?” 

“ When you interrupted me—but I make no complaint— 
I was about to say how strange it was that women, so 
admirable as mothers and directors of households, had so 
small an understanding of business matters. Now, you 
yourself, for instance——” 

“1 myself, for instance, know nothing at all of business 
matters ; but, oh, I should love to learn.” 

“ Francesca,” I said enthusiastically, “you shall. 
is money ?” 

“Money,” said Francesca, “is what you never get 
enough of when you want a little more.” 

“No,” I said, “money is a medium of exchange. 
money is not everything.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Francesca. ‘“ Kind hearts are more 
than golden pounds.” 

“We will leave out kind hearts for the present. I want 
you to imagine the great business world subsisting entirely 
on Dear me, what is the word I want?” 

“ Mines or railways ?” 

“Not at all. Credit—subsisting entirely on credit.” 

“Then it’s a queer thing,” said Francesca, “that the 
Stores never will give you any of it. They subsist on 
ready-money.” 

“Never mind the Stores. 
write, or, to speak more 
cheque——’”’ 

“ And that,” said Francesca, “is what I’m simply long- 
ing to see you do.” 

“ But you have drawn cheques yourself. You have an 
account at the local branch of the South-Midland Bank.” 

“T have, but I’m not a skilled cheque-drawer. Women 
are not taught the meaning of all the funny little things 
men write on cheques. But if I could see you do it, and if 
you would explain everything as you go along 4 

“Francesca,” I said, “ you shall have your wish. Hand 
me my cheque-book. For your sake I will waste a cheque.” 

“16 will not be wasted,” said Francesca. 

“Here, then,” I said, “is a blank cheque. I write the 
date in the upper right-hand corner—so, ‘Oct. 3rd, 1912.’ 
Now whom shall we make it payable to?” 

“Oh, anybody,” said Francesca carelessly. 
body else.” 

“Tt shall be payable to you.” I wrote “ Francesca 
Carlyon ” in the space provided for that purpose, struck out 
“ Bearer” and wrote “Order” above it. ‘You would have 
to write your name on the back of it before you could cash 
it. That’s called endorsing it.” 

“Thanks,” she said. “I'll remember that word carefully.” 
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STILL ANOTHER INJUSTICE. 


Wee Teeroran McGrecor. “EXCUSE ME, MADAM, ME FIRST.” 


[The Temperance (Scotland) Bill will occupy two days of the new Session before the Home Rule Bill can come on.] 
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‘‘DRaf THEM THINGS! THEY SEEM TO WANT THE WHOLE ROAD, EXCEPT JUST WHERE YOU AIN'T.” 








“Now for the amount. What shall we say?” 

“Twenty-five pounds,” said Francesca tentatively. 

“So be it. ‘Twenty-five pounds in letters first, and then, 
in the space below, £25 in figures. Observe that I write 
close to the left-hand margin.” 

“You enthrall me,” said Francesca. 

“Now comes the important part. I sign it—so—and 
the cheque is complete.” 

“But you haven’t made two lines across it. That’s 
always done on the best cheques, isn’t it ?” 

“Tt is not essential; but, if you like, it shall be crossed 
to your own bank, and then nobody except your own bank 
would be able to present it to mine.” 

“To think that two little ink-lines should mean all that,” 
said Francesca. ‘ But you've left out ‘account payee’ and 
‘not negotiable.” Don’t they put that on some cheques?” 

“ Yes,” I said, and added these adornments. ‘I will now 
tell you as clearly as I can what the mystic words ‘account 
payee’ and ‘ not negotiable’ mean.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Francesca. ‘ Let me look at the 
cheque first.” 

I handed it to her. 

“Tt is beautifully done,” she said. “Some day, I suppose, 
[ shall be able to do it as brilliantly.” 

“ Where are you going?” I said, for she had opened the 
door. 

“TI am going,” said Francesca, “to endorse this dear, 
clever, unconscious cheque and then hand it in at my Bank 
to account payee.” R. C. L. 








‘In the background is the famous Wallace ewe, over 600 years.old.”” 
Paisley Gazette. 
: ot yet with mint sauce it would probably still pass as 
amb, 





TO A NIECE. 


Some, my Rowena, are given to scorning 
Honest emotion—I never do that; 
So when I read in your letter this morning 
That you had finally banished your plait, 
All of a twitter I fell on my knees and, 
Loosing a carol of joy from my weasand, 
Flung up my hat! 


Now that your very last flap has been flapped you ‘re 
Feeling no doubt that the world is your slave, 
Even your uncle can share in your rapture 
(Though a mere male) for his destiny gave 
Two such occasions, and both of them rousers | 
(1) When he put on his first pair of trousers, 
(2) His first shave. 


Then did he feel like a god in his splendour, 
Nothing was left for the heavens to grant! 
Years have rolled by and his chin has grown tender, 
Razors no longer have power to enchaut, 
As for his garments—the way he addresses them 
Now, as he smooths out their creases and presses 
them, 
Frightens your aunt. 


So in the future, Rowena, you 'll jib on 
Finding how often the fashions are new, 
Then will you sigh for your pigtail and ribbon, 
And for the days when one method would do; 
But for the present we both are delighted ; 
Really, I fancy that I’m more excited 
Even than you! 
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: , | day in London, they perish miserably—|the letter-press so kindly furnished b 
OUR COLONIES. | which only serves to show what a hardy | the iemiondion Seated. You 
III.—Canapa. |race are we Londoners. can shoot almost anything, from a 
Ar various times and by various! The scenery in Canada is immense. | moose bull to a rapid; and, if you care 
statesmen our various Colonies have, The Great Plains stretch right across|to venture into the Western districts, 
all been described as the brightest gem the country till they meet the Rocky|you may even bag a man or two. The 
in the British crown or diadem, as the; Mountains. The Rocky Mountains are| most exclusive prize, however, is the 
case may be; but from sheer weight of | also very wonderful, and are principally | grizzly bear. A unique advantage about 
repetition Canada may definitely be said | famous on account of the difficulty experi- | shooting in Canada is that business ean 
to merit this appellation. It is a very|enced in getting the Canadian-Pacific | be combined with pleasure, most of the 
big country, and quite a lot of it is so| Railway across them. Otherwise they|animals there being covered with a 
unknown as to be largely a matter of are comparatively useless, and are gene-| very expensive kind of fur, which finds 














guesswork. It extends from the United | rally floated as mining propositions. a ready market throughout the world. 
Statesin the South,toasfarNorth , — The principal pastimes in 
as you like to travel; and in a ' the country are log-rolling, 


lateral direction it is only the 
mighty oceans which limit it. 
Its expansion in the matter of 
trade is, of course, largely deter- 
mined by the fact that it is 
a British Colony. But then 
every country has some draw- 
back with which to contend. | 

Canada is a land of extremes. | 
In summer the weather is so| 
hot that the asbestos lining to} 
the fireproof buildings has been | 
known to melt; and in winter 
the snow is so deep that special 
elevators have to be instituted 
to convey the residents down 
to the roofs of their dwellings. 
Of eourse this only refers to 
certain. parts of Canada. In| 
many districts the climate is| 
one long dream of delicious de- 
light. For further particulars 
see the letter-press so kindly 
supplied by the Immigration 
Department. 

But it must be admitted that 
the extraordinary variations in 
temperature—in some parts— 
are not without effect on the in- 
habitants. They have to cram 


broncho-busting, and exploring. 
The first consists in letting 
loose a large number of tree- 
trunks on a swift river, and 
then jumping from one to the 
other; the second is the art 
of remaining on a horse which 
is convinced that you belong 
somewhere else; and the third 
is indulged in because otherwise 
so much of the country would 
go to waste. 

Canada is famous for its maple 
sugar, its North-Western Police, 
the siege of Quebec, Sir GinBert 
ParkER, and the North Mag- 
netic Pole. Next to the Police, 
the most remarkable feature is 
the Magnetic Pole, there being 
only one other specimen in the 
world, and that a very inferior 
article. 

Lastly, Canadians drink rye 
whisky in preference . to the 
kind produced by Bonnie Scot- 
land. This is, perhaps, their 
greatest achievement. 








“ TOOTER’S.” 











a year’s work into six months, Re GB Ir was Falby-Jones who told 
because it is far too cold during C of—, me of Tooter’s. 

the winter to do anything except I ran against him in Bond 
sit with their feet on the stove, Street. 





talking politics. The true-born THE FASHION FOR PEKINESE SPANIELS AS PETS IS ViEWaD ‘“ You ’re looking worried,” 
els weleees bel Qe eS ee Se onl he. 

; MUFFS ARE BEING RENDERED SUPERFLUOUS. 
during the summer; but when —HW— risen “ “Yes,” I answered; “I’m 
the peaceful spell of winteriso’ertheland| Canada is the greatest wheat-grow- | after a wedding present. I want some- 
he flocks there in his thousands, con-|ing country in the world. For full| thing that looks as if it contains a 
vinced that it is the one country in the| particulars see the letter-press so/ great weight of silver.” 
world that is really suited to his ideas | obligingly furnished by the Immigration] “ You’re not buying it in this street?” 
of what constitutes a hard day’s work. | Department. | he asked. 

And when he is set the task of doing| Canada is also famous for its gold} “ Well, I was. People think so much 
chores round the house and splitting| mines. It keeps most of these in out-| more But he interrupted me. 
firewood he returns to the land of his | of-the-way corners, such as Alaska and | “ My dear chap, don’t be an ass,” he 
birth and writes letters to the papers | the upper reaches of the Saskatchewan, | said, taking me confidentially by the 
about it. and always seems to be able to find ajarm; “I'll tell you where to get a 
True Canadians never mind their own | new mine when it desires to get rid of| wedding present. You go to Tooter ! 
brand of cold weather. The thermo-|the more turbulent spirits among its}He’s in Wyley Street, at the back of 
meter drops to about thirty degrees! population. It is a great pity there | Aldgate.” 
below zero, and they wrap up in furs! are no gold mines in England. | “Never heard of him,” I said. 
and go careering all over the country| Canada is a wonderful country for |“ Wholesale, I suppose?” 
in bob-sleighs. Yet, when they come to|sport. It is a veritable hunter's} “No; but you'll find he’s just your 
England and experience a November! paradise. For further particulars see|man;” and with that we parted. 
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Quack Doctor. ‘‘ AND I DEFY ANY WEST-END PHYSICIAN IN THE 








I had great difficulty in locating 
Tooter, and when I finally ran him to 
earth his premises looked so dilapidated 
that I should have gone away again 
had anyone but Falby-Jones recom- 
mended him. As it was, I went in, 
and found a mild-looking little man 
behind a counter covered with conven- 
tional wedding presents. 

They seemed cheap, and I chose a 
massive (looking) sugar-sifter, paid for 
it, and gave the future bride’s address. 

“And where shall I send it from, | 
Sir?” said Tooter. 

I suppose I looked mystified, for he | 
repeated the question. 

“ We have boxesof all the best shops,” 
he went on. “ Mr. Falby-Jones usually 
has his presents in one of Wallerby’s 
boxes, but we can do you Cockertons’, 
Fox & Hunter’s, Spillby’s, Pomphrey’s. 
Pomphrey’s? Yes, Sir, certainly. I'll 
see that it goes in a Pomphrey.” 

I came away feeling rather faint, but 
revived in the pure air of Aldgate. 











Aids to History. 
_From the programme of a travelling 
bioscope company in India :— 
‘Dictorpin’s last ride to New York (in- 
teresting).’’ 











“THINGS HE CAN SELL.” 


Uncie Bitt, whose “ Recollections ”’ 


Ev’ry one is reading now, 

Has, of all my close connections, 
Quite the most receding brow ; 

But, although his mind is muddy 
And he wields a laboured pen, 

While his style suggests long study 
Of La Vie Parisienne, 

He provides a perfect model 

In the art of writing twaddle. 


He deseribes with solemn unction 


How, when he was “ in the swim,” 


He was present at a function 


Where a King once spoke to him ; 


He narrates in fashion sprightly 
How he dined to meet a Prince, 
When His Highness bowed politely 
(And has cut him ever since). 

Anecdotes like the preceding 
Make the most delightful reading ! 


Bearded chestnuts, old and hoary, 
He can hang on any peg: 


“What are Keats?” (that ancient | ultimatum to Turkey, demanding reforms 


story) 


And, of course, the “ Curate’s Egg ” | 


Both achieve their reviviscence, 


AUDIENCE TO DISPUTE WHAT I gay.’’ 





a 


With each dreary reminiscence 
Of an undistinguished past, 
Finding ultimate fruition 
| Ina third and fourth edition! 


Though his recent publications 
Leave my uncle’s purse well lined, 
The respect of his relations 
Has insensibly declined ; 
Friends grow speechless when they 
read him, 
Royalties conceal themselves, 
Loth to find their ev’ry deed im- 
Mortalised on bookshop shelves, 
Pilloried throughout the ages 
In his idiotic pages ! 








nN 


| From a_ second-hand bookseller’ 
| catalogue :— 

| «Lovet: Edible Molluscs (no plates).”? 
| Well, we can eat them straight from 


| the shell. 





| ‘Tt is reported to-day that Bulgaria, Greece, 
Servia, and Montenegro have presented a joint 








| which will terminate in 48 hours.”’ 
| Manchester Evening News. 


| Which is just when Turkey’s reforms 


Crossed and catalogued and classed | always do terminate. 
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THE BABY OR THE PICTURE? 
Sirk Georce Brirpwoop’s bold de- 
claration, such is his fine xsthetic 
passion, that were he in a burning room 
with a baby and Rapnaet’s Dresden 
Madonna, and could save only one of 
them, he would save the picture, has 
dropped a bomb-shell into conversa- 
tional circles. All other topics have 
given way before this. The Balkan 
crisis is as nothing, Home Rule and 
Ulster fade away, and even the question 
who will win the Cesarewitch fails to 
attract a reply until Sir Gzorcre Birp- 
woop'’s enormous problem has been 
settled. Meanwhile The Express with 
commendable enterprise has put the 
dilemma before some of. our acutest 
minds and printed their answers. 

In examining the stages of this 
profoundly interesting plébiscite one 
could not but feel that far more valu- 
able results would have been obtained 
had the human factor been older. A 
baby is so young and, in a sense, so 
immature. There are too few data 
about a baby. One would not know 
what one was saving; and this ignor- 
ance reduces the action of the saver to 
mere sentimentalism. Now, were the 
work of art contrasted, not with a help- 
less pink potentiality like a baby, but 
with a man of masterly performance 
and superb confidence, such as, say, 
Mr. G. B. Saw, the alternative lines 
of conduct offered to the person in the 
burning room would present difficulties 
worth solving. For one knows all 
about Mr. SHaw; he 7s. 

Acting upon this belief and with his 
customary tendency towards usefulness, 
Mr. Punch has put the question before 
a number of eminent ladies and gentle- 
men. Sir GrorcE Brrpwoon’s text 
remains the same, except that for the 
baby Mr. SHaw has been substituted. 
The room is the same; the flames are 
equally threatening ; the picture is still 
the Dresden Raphael; but the baby has 
become G. B. 8. Now, which would 
you save ? 

A selection of replies are appended :— 

SirGrorGce Birpwoop: I should saye 
the Raphael. 

Miss Linnan McCartny: What a 
strange question! I should save Mr. 
SHaw, of course. 

Mr. G. K. Cuesterton: I should 
save the Raphael. One cannot get a 
new Raphael. 

Sir A. W. Pixero: I should think a 
long time. 

Sir CuarLeEs Hotroyp: Would the 
picture have to go back to Dresden ? 

Mr, GranvitLE Barker: It would 
be fun to watch Saw saving himself. 

Mrs. Pankuurst: I should say, “ Now 
then, Superman,” and save the picture. 








Mr. G. B. Suaw: I should save both 
Suaw and the Raphael. And then I 
should talk to the other fellow. 

Mr. H. G. Wetts: I suppose I should 
have to save SHaw. 

Mr. C. K. Shorter: As I know 
nothing about pictures and hold that 
any author, even though he be not a 
man of transcendent genius, is a sacred 
thing, I should save Mr. GErorGE 
BERNARD SHAW. 

Signor Marinetti: I should en- 
courage them both to burn. 

Sir Epwarp Carson: I should save 
Ulster. 





A CABINET COUNCIL (1915). 


Mr. Bonar Law (smilingly). And 
now, gentlemen, since our majority is 
only a small one, the first question is 
how are we to nobble the Irish and get 
the Budget through. I think that a 
special grant in aid of Roman Catholic 
secondary schools and the repeal of part 
of the whiskey duty—cheaper food, you 
know—would do it. 

THe Lorp CHaNnceLtor (Lord Carson 
of Swords). Shure that’s the thing for 
the bhoys. 

Sir Freperick Smita (the Attorney- 
General). Bit awkward for my con- 
stituents — still, if they’ve cheap 
whiskey to mix with their Boyne 
water 

THe Curer Warr (entering suddenly). 
I hear that none of the Nationalist 
Members are coming this session. 

Tue Lorp Cuancettor. Then divil a 
cint goes to the bastely Papists. 

Tue Duke or Norroxk (Lord Privy 
Seal). H’m, I think we shall have rain. 

THe Cuier Wurr (breathlessly). And 
they ’ve set up a Provisional Govern- 
ment in Dublin. They ’re arming and 
driving every Protestant from his em- 
ployment. Ure and McKenna are 
there and have promised their support 
in any action, however strong. 

Mr. Bonar Law. What a detestable 
element of rancour to introduce into 
political life! To what base depths 
defeated parties sometimes descend ! 

Sir Freperick Situ. URz is a dis- 
grace to the Bar. A Privy Councillor 
in rebellion against His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment—against us! Can such things 
be ? 

THe Cuier Warr. And they ’re 
marching past Joan RepbmMonp—“ king 
John,” they call him—and he’s taking 
the salute. ‘ 

THE Lorp CHANCELLOR. "Tis rank 
disloyalty. The Mickies must be shot 
down. I’d do ut meself if duty didn’t 
call me to the woolsack. 

THe Cuter Warp. They've wooden 
cannon and an ambulance waggon—got 
‘em cheap secondhand somewhere. 





CHARIVARL. 








They ’ve sacked every Protestant ice- 
cream shop in Dublin. All the Pro- 
testant shopkeepers are under orders to 
leave the city at once. 

THE Lorp CHancettor. The Papist 
bigots! Did I not tell ye what ye’d see 
in Oireland under Home Rule? 

Mr. Bonar Law. I don’t know after 
all whether if would not be best to 
regard this all as sheer bluff. Let them 
stew in their own juice. In any case 
we 've now a hundred majority for the 
Tariff and I don’t see that a few Pro- 
testant tradespeople—a small minority 
—should be able to demand the services 
of the British Army. 

Lorp Mipteton (at the War Office 
again). In any case we could not spare 
more than eight army corps. 

THe Lorp CHANCELLOR. Tur-rn a 
few Maxims on the disloyal divils. 

Sir Freverick Sirs. Of course the 
Protestant cause and Tariff Reform 
are closely allied, but if it comes toa 
choice my vote goes for Tariff Reform. 

Mr. Bonar Law. Then it is under- 
stood, gentlemen, that we ignore this 
petty ebullition of political spite in 
Ireland and concentrate on the Tariff. 

Tae Carer Wuir. That’s just what 
they’re doing. They’ve seized the 
Dublin Custom House already and are 
levying a tariff on English goods. 

Mr. Bonar Law. How thoughtless! 
A tariff on English goods could be 
nothing but a curse to Irish industries. 
It isn’t like one on foreign goods. There 
is an economic difference. Now, I 
wonder, if they were tactfully handled 
and promised special advantages under 
our tariff, whether we could prevent the 
danger of civil war. If you, Lord 
Carson, and you, Lord Lonponprerry, 
went over and appealed to them as 
fellow Irishmen. .. . 

Lorp Carson. Trust meself amongst 
the Papists. I tell ye, Sorr, no Papist’s 
to be trusted till he’s dead. 

Tue Duke or Norrotk. I feel quite 
sure that we shall have rain. 

Mr. Bonar Law. Well, our friend 
Smit here. He’s a pleasing, tactful 
speaker. If any one could make 
peace. ... 

Lorp Carson. And ye may be Lord 
Chancellor of th’ Oirish Parliamint, 
Freppy. There’s no vacancy here. 

Sir Freperick Smita. No, Sir; how 
could you face the Opposition in the 
House if l wereaway? They’dhave you 
out in ten minutes. I think we'd better 
ignore the whole business. I sympa- 
thise with the Protestants, of course, 
but, if they will go and put their heads 
into the lion’s mouth, what can we do? 

GENERAL CHORUS OF THE CABINET. 
What can we do? 

Mr. Bonar Law. Lie low, and con- 
centrate on the Tariff. 
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“MISSY BABA.” 


Her little limbs are lizard-swift, 
Her eyes are orchid blue— 
Blue as the butterflies that drift 

Sedately out of view. 


As hard as nails from tip to toes, 
She ’s tanned with sun and breeze, 
A myriad freckles on her nose 
And scratches on her knees. 


And when they've brushed my little girl 
And made her neat and trim, 

The golden tendrils quaintly curl 
About her topee’s brim. 


She knows the track, the hidden lair 
Of things that crawl and creep, 

The bull-frog’s haunt, the coppice where 
The flying foxes sleep. 


Where streams are swift and nullahs 
sheer 
She darts in search of fun, 
Conscious that somewhere in the rear 
Distracted ayahs run. 


She howls—a huge chuprassi flies 
To soothe her baby grief, 

She laughs—and half a compound sighs 
In undisguised relief. 


But should you find her up a tree 
With kirtle torn and soiled, 

Perhaps you 'd say she runs too free, 
Perhaps you’d think her spoiled. 


Maybe she is, maybe she’s all 
That ’s mischievous and bold, 

3ut she has heard the homeland call— 
My Burma five-year-old. 


And I, who know we’ve got to part 
When six short weeks are o’er, 

Just fold her closer to my heart 
And spoil her all the more. 





* CONQUERED.” 

He was a stately gentleman, im- 
maculately dressed. His suit was grey, 
his hat was grey. His spats were 
white, but so was the sprinkle on his 
iron-grey hair. His features were calm 
and regular. His thoughts were divided 
between lumbago and the China Loan. 

Something hit him on the head, hard, 


and fell on the path with a thud. He 
frowned slightly and looked down. It 


was a horse-chestnut, a glossy bit of 
rare old mahogany, Nature’s object- 
lesson to French polishers. Beside it 
lay the scattered husks of its wrecked 
cradle, soft and white within, hard and 
prickly outside. 

“A ‘conquer,’” he murmured. His 
lumbar muscles tweaked acutely as he 
picked it up. The touch of it thrilled 
um through his grey Suéde gloves. 


“he years parted and through the crack 
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A COMPROMISE. 
Country Vicar (returning from service). ‘‘Is PARLIAMENT SITTING NOW, MY DEAR 
Wife. ‘‘I pon’? KNow.”’ 
Vicar. ‘‘ Nor I; THat’s wuy I saAtD THE PRAYER FOR PARLIAMENT IN SUCH A LOW VOICE.”’ 


9” 








he saw a little knickerbocker boy, with quers ” fell. He chuckled. He grubbed 
no handkerchief but his coat cuff, a} among the fallen leaves, then rose erect 
string of “conquers” in his pocket and! with a stifled groan, and strolled on. 

a stone in his hand. The stone flew| A park keeper met him round the 
among the golden leaves, three “con-| bend and touched his hat. The stately 
quers ” fell to a sound of breaking glass.| gentleman acknowledged the salute 
The boy vanished, the crack in the past | with affability. His pocket bulged. 
closed, but the spell of the old me 

remained. . 

The stately gentleman sighed and| ” papel — a — 

gazed up in the tree. He looked Dr., about 30, without brothers and sisters 


rota | yearns to marry a blond a cool Lady very fair 
guiltily round, and suddenly tossed his | ind energetic, het family provided.’’—Advt. 


cane among the branches. Three “ con-' in ‘* Dusseldorfer General Anzeiger.”” 
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THE MARTINET. 


Recruit. “‘Piease, Sancint, OW AM i TO GREASE THIS ’ERE MESS-TIN WHEN I'yE FORGOTTEN THD GREASE?” 
Sergeant. ‘GO THROUGH THE MOTIONS OF GREASING IT.”’ 











ANOTHER FOOTBALL INVASION. 
ARRIVAL OF THE NUBIANS. 


TxHoucH public attention has been 
largely monopolised by the famous 
“Springboks,” the arrival of the 
Nubian football team at Southampton 
on Saturday last has naturally caused 
considerable excitement in athletic 
circles, as this is the first occasion on 
which a genuine Black-All-Over team 
has visited this country. We are glad 
therefore to lay before our readers 
some notes by a fellow-passenger :— 

There are in all twenty-four mem- 
bers of the team, not to mention their 
manager, Mr. Jonah Porbeagle, and 
several friends and relatives who are 
accompanying them on the trip, notably 
Mrs. Jim Panzee, herself no mean per- 
former on the side comb, and the life 
and soul of the party at the daily 
smoking-concerts held on the long 
journey to England. On shipboard an 
effort was made to keep up practice, 
but it was soon abandoned, and the 
Nubians confined their attention to 
punching the speedle, stoot-racing, 
pingling the pipit—a sort of Abys- 
sinian skittles—deep-sea breathing and 
progressive snap. 











PECULIARITIES OF THE TEAM. 


Jack Effarig stands out from the 
team by reason of his enormous height. 
He measures 7 ft. 10in. from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his feet when 
measured along the line of his neck, but 
only 6ft. 6in. hom the sole of his foot 
to the crown of his head in a vertical 
line. He is the best concertinist of the 
team and knows the works of the 
Baroness Orczy practically by heart. 
By a curious coincidence, though only 
twenty-four, he measures 48in. round 
the chest. Tim Allirog has the longest 
arms in the team. He is a vegetarian, 
weighs 15st. 4lb., and is the only man 


who ever made the Emperor MENELIK | 


laugh. “Jimbo” Allirog, his younger 
brother, is a bit of a dandy and plays in 
lemon-coloured kid gloves and heliotrope 
socks. He has a magnificent baritone 
voice and, when dishevelled, which is 
most unusual, bears a striking resem- 
blance to Sir Epwin Ray LANKEsTER. 
But the greatest personality in the team 
is Blagwa Nobbig, the captain, who is 
the only man living who has ridden an 
okapi. Nobbig is a splendid specimen 
of prognathous humanity, and to see 
him leading the revels at a jamboree is 
a liberal education in primitive culture. 





His weakness—if he has a weakness— 


once he has been stopped in a “ run in” 
by the lure of these insidious comesti- 
bles deftly thrown in his path. 
THe Nupian Game. 

Though differing widely from ortho- 
dox Rugby and Association rules the 
Nubian game has a spectacular charm 
which is all its own. Kicking the ball 
is absolutely forbidden; the essence of 
the game is passing or slinging the ball, 
which is about half the-size of an Asso- 
ciation ball. The full-back hangs by 
his toes from the cross-bar and guards 
the goal with his hands, and the half- 
backs and three-quarters are equipped 
with a wooden instrument like a long 
ladle in which they carry the ball, 
while the function of the forwards is 
! entirely vocal and saltatory. The game 
is thus a sort of blend of Lacrosse:and 
| the Basque Pelota, with a suggestion of 
| Spillikins. In their earlier matches the 
Nubians will play against one another, 
| but it is hoped that in time an English 
team will be formed to practise the new 
game and eventually to meet the 
visitors. 

It should be added that the Nubians 
war-cry is perfectly horrible. 
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is nuts; indeed it is said that more than | 
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IN HIS ELEMENT. 


TurkEy (remembering his Tripoli experience). “WELL, THIS TIME, 
BE ABLE TO GET AT ’EM1” 
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AFTER LUNCHEON AT A WELL-KNOWN RESTAURANT. 
[‘* Dr. Leon Meunier, an eminent food specialist, recommends as the most effective method of promoting digestion a promenade on 


all-fours after each meal.’’] 








THE TURNING POINT. 

(A COMPRESSED VERSION OF THE 

Sr. James’s Puay.) 
Act I. 

[The Scene is laid in a reception-room 
in M. Stettin’s country house. It 
is after dinner, and, as so often 
happens after dinner, somebody is 
playing the piano. Most of the 


pianist to see how she does it, but 
in one corner Marcel Beaucourt 7s 
making love to Monique Felt. So, 
at least, those of us who know Mr. 
Goprrey TEARLE and Miss Ernen 
Irvine by sight discover from our 
programmes. 

Everybody. Charming, charming. Do 
play it again. 

Marcel (a trifle annoyed). I shall leave 
you now, Monique; your husband is 
watching us. I am afraid he suspects 
something. They don’t generally sus- 
pect till the Second Act. ; 

Monique. Go and talk to Thérése. 
She is sometimes rather amusing after 
dinner, or at the beginning of a play, or 
any time when people are rather easily 


amused, She’s in bad form to-night, 
though. Perhaps she’ll be brighter 


when Bertrand comes. 
Enter Bertrand de Mauret. 


| 


|so as to make the great Second Act seem 
characters are standing round the| 


Bertrand. Hallo, there’s Thérése. 
Come to the front of the stage with me 
and I’ll tell you all about myself. 
(Does so.) 

Thérése. Isn't this boring the stalls a 
bit, seeing that you aren’t in the plot 
at all, really ? 

Bertrand. My dear girl, how stupid 
you are! We're trying to bore them, 


more thrilling. Look out, Sir GEorGE 
ALEXANDER wants to speak. 

Colonel Felt (to Marcel). I desire a 
word with you, but there are too many 
people on the stage at present. Can’t 
you get them off somehow ? 

Marcel. Right. (Toeverybody) Well, 
what about bridge? (Exeunt everybody.) 
Now then. 

Felt. What I want to say is this. 
You love my wife! 

Marcel. 1 do. And she loves me. 

Felt (calmly). That is impossible, 
because I’m a much finer man than 
you. For instance, I have more self- 
restraint than you have. What pre- 
vents me from flinging myself at your 
throat now? Not the fact that you are 
so much bigger than I, but simply my 
self-restraint. Also you’re only a 
politician and I’m a soldier, and this 
has been advertised as a patriotic play. 








(Exit with great dignity.) 


Enter Monique. 

Marcel. He suspects. I must talk 
things over with you. When can I 
see you ? 

Monique (surprised). Why, in my 
bedroom at one o'clock to-night, of 
course ! 

Marcel (doubtfully). Wouldn’t that 
seem rather—I mean some people are 
so silly about little things like that. 
They might think 

Monique (proudly to the audience). 
Then in case there’s anybody with a 
nasty mind like that in the theatre to- 
night I'd better say once and for all 
that I am a good woman. And until 
I have divorced the Colonel, Marcel 
Beaucourt is nothing more to me than 
a friend. After all, one must talk to a 
friend somewhere. 





Enter Monseigneur Jussey. 

Monique. I was just saying, Monseig- 
neur, that I am going to divorce my 
husband and marry Marcel. 

Monseigneur. I suppose you know the 
Church doesn’t approve of that sort of 
thing? I only mention it because the 
play has been advertised as containing 
a strong Church interest. I hardly 
expect it to upset your plans. 

Monique. It doesn’t. Well, good- 
night, everybody. , 
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and Felt and Julius Glogau (whom 
you hadn’t suspected of coming into 
the plot at all) are left alone. 

Glogau. I will now tell you the story 
of your life. (Does so at great length.) 
To sum up, you owe a hundred thousand 
francs, which you’ve got to pay by 
Saturday, and you can’t do it. 

Felt. It’s true; I’m ruined. 

Glogau. There is one way of escape 
for you. You are a soldier in posses- 
sion of state secrets, and the audience 
may have noticed that I look rather 
like a spy. Let us retire to your room 
and I will tell you what you can do. 
(Lxeunt.) 

Act II. 
(Now then !) 

[The Scene is Monique's bedroom at 

midnight. She is writing letters. 

A voice from outside. May I come in ? 

Monique. No. 

Enter Colonel Felt, looking terribly 

upset. 

Monique. How dare you come into 
your wife’s room? I’ve a good mind 
to scream the house down. 

Felt. You'll scream all right when 
I’ve told you something. 

Monique. What is it? 

Felt (sinking into a chair). I want a 
drink of water. 

Monique (in amazement). You don’t 
mean to say you’ve come here at twelve 
o'clock at night, just to Haven't 
you got any in your own bottle? 
Really, you might at least have gone 
to the bathroom for some. 

Felt (testily). Good heavens, woman, 
can’t you see that something serious 
has happened? I don’t go about 
looking like Sir Hersert TREE’s 
Macbeth for nothing. 

Menique. Well, why don’t you tell 
me ? 

Felt. I want a lot of water first. 
My mouth's all parched. And I’m 
trembling like anything. We soldiers 
often get these shivering fits. 

Monique. Then perhaps, while you’re 
finishing the jug, I’d better tell you 
something. I’m going to divorce you 
and marry Marcel. 

Jrelt. 1 feared as much. But I think 
you have misunderstood me. I will 
tell you the story of my life and you 
‘shall see. (Does so at great length.) 
In short, everything I have done I have 
done for love of you. I got into debt 
for you; I made love to another woman 
for you; and now I—— Heavens! 
(He clutches his throat.) 

Monique. What have youdone? Do 
get it out. Have another drink of 
water. 








Pelt (putting down the glass). Glogau, 
| Glogau, Glogau ! 





[There is a general movement to bed,| Monique (in despair). You didn’t 


come into my room simply to gargle ? 

Felt. Julius Glogau! He is a spy! 

Monique (shrieking). A spy! 

Felt. He made horrible suggestions 
to me. He wanted me to betray my 
country. Me the bravest, the greatest 
soldier in France. I—I strangled him! 
There, now I ’ve told you. 

Monique (shrieking). You did right! 
(Goes into hysterics and throws herself 
into his arms. There is a tap at the 
door.) Go away! 

Felt. Who’s that ? 

Monique. Only Marcel. (Felt turns 
up his sleeves and prepares for another 
strangling.) Don’t kill me! I have 
just discovered that I really love you / 
And anyhow I am a good woman, 





PATRIOTS, MILITARY AND CIVIL. 


Colonel Felt 
Marcel Beaucourt 


Sir GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
Mr. GopFREY TEARLE. 


Felt. My love! (Sinks into another 
chair.) And now, Monique, I shall give 
myself up. After all I may get off. 
Glogau was a reptile, and I shall plead 
justifiable reptilicide. 

Monique. Nonsense; I have a plan. 
Take me to the body. (Felt trembles.) 
Do pull yourself together, dear. Don’t 
soldiers ever kill people? Really, from 
the way you go on nobody would 
think you were the bravest, coolest, 
and most masterful soldier in France. 
Now then! (She takes him gently by 
the hand and leads him to the body.) 


Acr III. 
The Receplion-room again. 

Bertrand, Well, from the position of 
the body, I say he strangled himsel/. 

Everybody. Obviously. 

Monique (aside to Felt). There! 

Enter an Examining Magistrate. 

Marcel (to the magistrate). When you 
have finished looking at the body come 


back here, and as a Deputy and a 
member of the Cabinet I will give you 
some orders. (Hxeunt everybody ‘bit 
Marcel and Monique.) 

Monique. Marcel, 1 made a mistake. 
I don’t love you. I love my husband. 

Marcel (thoughtfully). There must be 
some reason for this sudden affection. 
What can your husband have done to 
have won your love? (With a flash 
of inspiration.) I know! He killed 
Glogau! 

Monique. He did. Spare him! 

Enter Felt. 

Marcel. You killed Glogau. 

Felt. 1 did. 

Marcel. Then I shall tell the police, 
and you will be executed, and I shall 
marry Monique. Good! 

Felt. Beast! It would serve you 
right if I told you the story of my. life. 
(Marcel moves away.) No, come back. 
I will tell you. (He does so.) And 
that is why I killed Glogau. For the 
sake of my country. I am a patriot! 

Marcel (annoyed). Dash it, you 
soldiers always talk as if you're the 
only patriots in the world. We civilians 
love our country just as much as you 
do. And what our country wants now 
is a brave, resourceful, cool soldier like 
you at the head of the army. It is my 
duty therefore as a patriot to save your 
life for the country. 

Felt. As a patriot I am quite willing 
to assist you. 





Re-enter the Examining Magistrate. 
Marcel (io Magistrate). Ah, I was 
waiting for you. I wanted to tell you 
that my theory is that Glogau was 
murdered by his political enemies in 
Russia. We have discovered that he is 
a& spy and--er—affairs of state, you 
know—speaking as a Cabinet Minister 
—exactly, it must be hushed up as 

much as possible. Er—yes, quite so. 
[Exit Magistrate, quite satisfied. 
Felt. There’s something in being a 
politician after all. (Turns to Monique.) 

My wife! 

[She throws herself into her husband's 
arms, while Mareel goes stlently out. 
Curtain, and loud applause for Six 
GEORGE ALEXANDER, Miss ETHEL 
Irvine and Mr. Goprrey TEARLE. 

A. A. M. 








‘TURKEY MOBILISING 

GREEKS HIPS TO BE SEIZED.” 

‘* Trish Times” Poster. 
The Springboks have challenged the 
winners. 

‘His real name was Emil Frida. The 
name Vrchlicky was assumed at an early 
date.’’—New Age. 

Owing to the difficulty of pronouncing 





Frida. 
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“THat Or BE, Zur! O1 LIKES TU YEER O’ ARL THESE Y 
LARNIN’ LIL’ MARGERY, AN’, SAME TOIME, DU AMUSE O1!”’ 





= 


THE TWIG. 


‘So you ’RE TRAINING LITTLE MARGERY TO READ TO YOU, GRANFER?”’ 


ER ACCIDENTS AN’ MURDERS AN’ DI-VARCES AN’ SICH-LIKE, ‘TIS 











TO MAUD MARY. 


Mavp Mary, on that night when first you came, 
Armed with a trunk of tin severely battered, 

I looked askance at your athletic frame 
And saw my fondest aspirations shattered. 

I somehow knew 

Instinctively that you would never do. 


They said, those folk with whom you last had been: 
“She is a good plain cook and organiser, 
Industrious and honest, sober, clean, 
And Church of England and an early riser.” 
Therefore we thought 
That we had found the paragon we sought. 


Alas, we soon discovered they had lied, 
Their diagnosis was in fact mistaken ; 

The morning eggs, which you alleged were “ fried,” 
Flowed frigidly round adamantine bacon. 

The toast was black 

And writhed for very limpness in the rack. 


And breakages! What chance had plate or cup, 
Though of their kind the stoutest that existed, 
When that dread process known as “ washing up” 

Left even spoons and forks a trifle twisted? 
And as for glass! 
We drop that painful theme and let it pass. 





Throughout the day, whatever task you sped, 
One song for ever in our ears was drumming, 
From the first moment that you left your bed, 
“Work, work!” you chanted, “for the night is 
coming.” 
A tune I hate! 
(Moody and Sankey’s Hymns, Op. 98.) 


And when your month was up and you retired 
To some less uncongenial sphere of action, 

I penned this “ character” which, if required, 
I shall advance with lively satisfaction. 

"Tis terse and true, 

And for the kind of thing entirely new :— 


“ Maud Mary has no future as a chef ; 
To call her such would be a simple mockery ; 
But for a house whose inmates are all deaf, 
Who care not what they spend a year on crockery 
And never eat, 
She'll be a treasure very hard to beat!” 








“Mr. Alfred Noyes stands so high among our younger poets that 
real interest attaches to the announcement of a new volume by him. 
It is entitled ‘Robin Hood,’ which suggests that the poem weaves 
itself round the English hero of legend.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 

Or of course it may deal with the “ Robin Hood braces” 
just put on the market. 
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THE PIONEERS. 


“Loox at that!” said my wife 
triumphantly, pointing to a paragraph 
in the paper. “ Read it aloud. It is 
just what we want.” 

I read it aloud. 

«£50. Why rent a house in a stuffy 
suburb? Why not buy one of our 
magnificent building-plots, overlooking 
the sea, and own your own house? 
Close to station and prospective golf- 
links. Sea-bathing. Bracing air. Select 
your site now and avoid the rush. 
Each plot guaranteed to double itseli 
in five years. Free railway ticket to 
Worley-on-Sea to intending purchasers. 
£50.”’ 

“T love bathing,” said Mary en- 
thusiastically, ‘and you love golf.’ 

“T have never tried prospective golf,” 
I replied, “unless it means the round 
one is going to do under bogey next 
time.” , 

“Fifty pounds isn’t much,” con- 
tinued Mary. ‘We pay lots more 
than that in rent already.” 

“They ‘ve forgotten to mention the 
cost of building the house and the 
price of the season ticket,” I remarked 
as I turned up Worley-on-Sea in 
Bradshaw. 

“But each plot is guaranteed to 
double itself in five years,’’ she read 
out triumphantly. 

“Ah!” I said, “that’s all right if 
your plot starts first. What happens 
if you suddenly find your neighbour's 
plot spreading itself over your tennis- 
court ?”’ 

“Don't be absurd,” said Mary. 
“Fifty. A hundred. Two hundred. 
Four hundred. Eight hundred. Six- 
teen hundred. What does twice that 
come to?” 

“ Bankruptcy. 
ruptey.” 

But Mary had already seized a pencil 
and piece of paper. 

“In sixty years that land will be 
worth £204,830! That can’t be right.” 

“Tt hasn’t the ring of truth about 
it certainly,” I admitted, glancing at 
the advertisement. ‘“ But the philan- 
thropist who is selling it only says it 
will double in five years—not every 


Fraudulent bank- 





five years. Still, it’s uncommonly 
good of him to sell it even then. Some 
men would have stuck to that property 
like grim death.” 

“Perhaps he is going abroad,” sug- 
gested Mary. 

“They do frequently,” I replied. 

As we followed the agent across a 
rather badly kept hay-field I stumbled 
Over a stone and fell into a layer of old 
tin cans, broken bottles, brickbats and 
rubble. 
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“Ah,” he remarked cheerily, “ that 
will be quite different when we get a 
layer of macadam over it. That is 
Acacia Road.” 

“What is?” I asked, rubbing my 
knees. 

“You fell over the kerb-stone. We 
always put down the kerb-stones and 
foundations before we lay the road. 
You won't know the place in a year’s 
time.” 

“I am sure I shan’t,” I agreed 
heartily. ‘ But why do you grow hay 
and thistles all over Acacia Road? Is 
it for the benefit of the tradesmen’s 
horses and for itinerant costers? Do 
you get itinerant costers at Worley- 
on-Sea?” 

“ We have a sample section of road 
laid out further on,” explained the 
Agent. 

 By-the-way,” 
down the road?” 

“The Vendor.” 

“Yes; but who pays for it?” 

“The—er—the Purchaser. You see 
it comes cheaper if it’s all laid down 
in one piece.” 

“IT see, We wait till all the land is 
taken up. How many plots have you 
sold, so far?” 

“To you, Sir—and Madam—will be- 
long the honour, I hope, of being the 
oldest inhabitants of Worley-on-Sea.” 

“Oh,” said Mary doubtfully. 

“We came early to avoid the rush,” 
I explained. 

“T congratulate you,” said the Agent 
heartily. 

“Yes. I think we have avoided it 
maryellously well. I haven’t seen any 
rush anywhere. Have you, Mary?” 


I said, “who lays 


“But to-morrow morning,” sug- 
gested the Agent. 
“One never knows,” I assented. 


“That’s what I thought when I read 
your advertisement last month.” 

“ Last month!” said Mary reproach- 
fully, “‘and you never told me! Think 
what we might have lost!” 

.“No, no, think what we haven't 
lost,” I replied. ‘The grass and other 
crops have come on splendidly in the 
lass month. We should not have 
appreciated half so fully the wonderful 
fertility of Acacia Road. Why, it was 
then clad solely in an undervest of old 
tomato cans and gallipots.” 

“ Where is the bathing?” enquired 
Mary. 

“In the sea, Madam.” 
spoke with pride. He seemed to let 
himself go on that statement. For 
once he could make an announcement 
that was unimpeachable. 

“Ts it a realsea?” I asked. “With 
genuine waves?” I was becoming 
more suspicious at every step. 

“I am taking you there now,” re- 


The Agent 





plied the Agent brusquely. “Tho best 
plots are those by the cliffs.” 

“Is it necessary to trouble him?” 
whispered Mary in my ear. 

“Of course it is,” I replied with 
enthusiasm. “Iam charmed with the 
quaint unconventionality of the place, 
We must certainly have a week-end 
cottage down here.” 

Iam usually a truthful person. But 
I know Mary. For my future peace it 
was necessary that she should refuse 
to live there. Moreover, she did de- 
serve some small retribution for those 
two horrible train journeys. 

“What is this street called?” [| 
enquied as I landed full length on 
another strip of tomato cans. 

“Tt has not been named yet. 
can call it what you like.” 

«“ Then—” I began. 

“Grosvenor Crescent,” interrupted 
Mary hastily. 

“Tt is hardly a crescent,” objected 
the Agent politely. “If you could 
follow the line of the kerb-stones you 
would see that they run straight up 
the hill.” 

“ Avernus Avenue,” I suggested. 

« Jixcellent! The other roads are 
all cal'ed alter flowers too. The plot 
which I think will suit you is just at 
the top of the Avenue.” 

We jiollowed him there without 
further parley. Avernus Avenue was 
quite a noisy thoroughfare. 

“Here you are,” said the Agent, 
proudly waving his arm in a vague 
semicircle. 

Mary remained silent save for the 
quietest voriety of sniff. 

“De! ghtful!” I cried. “I suppose 
ve coulu uproot those four little tomb. 
stones, though? One would always 
be tripping up if one built the pantry 
over them.” 

“Those,” replied our guide with 
dignity, “are the boundary stones of 
that piece or parcel of land described 
as a plot.” 

“Parcel, please—it is the better 
wo1d, isn’t it? That will do excellently 
for the dog-kennel. But,” I explaincd 
to him confidentially, “ my wife and I 
had intended to build a house on to 
one side of it—so that we could be at 
hand to look after the dog.” 

“If that plot isn’t large enough, you 
can always take in one or two of the 
adjoining ones. Make quite a pretty 
little estate of it.” 


You 


“But where is the sea?” cried 
Mary. “I can only see miles and 


miles of mud!” 

“Ah,” said the Agent, “I am afraid 
you have chosen a bad day for your 
visit. The tide is out at the moment.” 

“And on its At-home days,” I 
queried, “‘ how does one call?” 
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“You could build a neat little wooden 
staircase down the cliff,” he suggested. 
“Don’t stand too near the edge, Madam, 
it is not safe after these rains.” 

“You haven’t any movable plots, I 
suppose—ones that we could shift back 
as the cliff falls away? This kind 
which only moves downwards has its 
drawbacks.” I pointed to a sole sur- 
viving little boundary mark which stood 
by the cliff edge. 

“Years before it will reach your 
plot,” said the Agent. 

“ And then ?” asked Mary. 

“Then the property doubles in 
value,” I explained, “ because we can 
bathe from the front door instead of 
having to go down a neat little wooden 
staircase. Why, at high tide we could 
bathe actually inside the house.” 

“Then shut the front door and pick 
up the fish as the tide went down,” 
she snapped. ‘“ Let’s get some lunch 
and go back home.” 

“There is a free luncheon for pur- 
chasers at the ‘Merry Congers,’’ 
hinted the Agent. 

« We will leave it this way,” I replied. 
“We will buy that parcel of land 
if——”” 

“No, we won't,” said Mary firmly, 
“not even if our lunch at the ‘ Merry 
Congers’ comes to over fifty pounds.” 








AT THE PLAY. 
“THe Lirrte Cars.” 

I HAVE never seen a programme 
with so many names on it, or a play 
which depended so much upon the 
efforts of one man. “ Albert Loriflan— 
Mr. Crri, Maupr” heads the cast of 
forty-five, and, as far as I am concerned, 
ends it. 

Albert was a waiter who came un- 
expectedly into money. You may have 
noticed that on the stage all sorts of 
people come unexpectedly into money, 
whereas in real life However, I 
need not go into that now. Albert's 
proprietor, hearing the news of the 
legacy before Albert, persuaded the 
latter to bind himself to remain at the 
Little Café for twenty years, in the 
expectation that, when Albert heard of 
his fortune, he would pay a large fine 
to be let off his agreement. But 
Albert, half-Scotch, is not by any 
means for paying a fine, and he remains 
on—a waiter at the Little Café from 
8 a.m. to 1 a.m., a gentleman at the 
Café Fifine from 1 a.m. to 8 a.m. 
Those of you who have observed that 
gentlemen and waiters wear the same 





| clothes will be able to guess the amus- 


ing complications which ensue. Mr. 
Cyrit Maupe is very funny over it all; 
M. Tristan BERNARD, the author, is also 
funny at times, but he is not nearly so 
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funny as Mr. Maupr. He seems to 
have been rather careless about it—to 
have missed many good things and not 
to have followed up others. 

Well, the two plays I have seen this 
week have both been translations from 
| the French—at the Playhouse and at the 
| St. James’s Theatre; but I feel singu- 
larly unashamed for my country’s 


/ 


SS 
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Bianca (Miss Marpre Hore). ‘‘ Why don’t 
you loveme? They say music is the food of 
love.”’ 

Albert Loriflan (Mr. Cyrit Mauper). ‘* Good 
Heavens! don’t talk about food to a waiter.’’ 


dramatists. Iam proud to think that 
they could easily write plays like these 
if they wanted to, but that they are 
aiming rather higher. M. 





STRAIGHT QUESTIONS AND 
CROOKED ANSWERS. 

(‘* During his short stay at Holyhead Mr. 
Churchill enjoyed a quiet ramble among the 
rocks at Porth Dafarch. 

The First Lord was seen to be busily occu- 
pied in digging the sand with a small spade, 
and he was asked whether he was in search of 
anything. 

‘Oh, no,’ he replied smilingly, ‘ Iam merely 
amusing myself.’ ’’—Evening News.] 

Unper the guise of innocent amuse- 
ments, His Masesty’s Ministers have 
been hatching all sorts of mischief in 
the Recess. In every instance, as will 
be seen from the following reports, 
evasive and often impertinent answers 
were given to the perfectly proper and 
natural questions of our representative. 





While up at Dornoch recently, Mr. 
| McKenna was seen wielding a peculiar- 
| looking stick with an iron head which 
| stuck out at right angles to the shaft. 
| Asked if his action had any special 
significance, the Home SEcRETARY re- 
plied with a charming smile, “ Oh, no, 
I am merely trying to play golf.” 


| During his visit to Gaddesby Hall, 


| . . . rs “ a 
| Leicestershire, Mr. Luoyp GEORGE was 








seen by our representative rapidly 
walking along an unfrequented field- 
path. He carried a cane in his right 
hand and every now and then struck 
viciously at the thistles on either side. 
Asked if he had any explanation to 
offer for his extraordinary conduct, the 
CHANCELLOR laughingly replied, “Oh 
no, I am merely enjoying a stroll.” 

Our Venice correspondent reports 
that he saw Mr. AsquirH the other day 
gazing for quite an unnecessarily long 
time at the beautifully restored Cam- 
panile. Approaching him from behind, 
our representative suddenly made Mr, 
Asquitx the somewhat sporting offer 
of one penny for the result of his 
cogitations. The PREMIER’s somewhat 
petulant reply was, “I am _ merely 
humbly admiring this masterpiece of 
re-construction.” 


Writing from Balmoral our special 
correspondent states that during the 
holidays careful watch was kept upon 
the movements of Sir Epwarp Grey. 
One day he was seen on the banks of a 
private stream with a long whip-like 
instrument in his hand and a peculiar- 
looking basket slung over his shoulder. 
Asked what his intentions were, and 
warned that anything he said would be 
used as evidence against him, the 
Foreign Secretary declared with 
some heat that “he was merely going 
fishing,” telling our correspondent at 
the same time to go to some place 
which he has failed to identify in any 
local map or guide-book. 





A Clerical Ambiguity. 


*¢ Tuesday, October 8th, an important meet- 
ing will be held at Cardiff, at which the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury will be the chief 
speaker. Never has our dear old Welsh 
Church been placed in a position of greater 
danger.’’—Magazine of the Rural Deanery of 
Netherwent, Llandaff Diocese. 





The New Game. 
BETTER THAN BADMINTON. 
‘« More often, however, the amateur throws 


up the sponge off his own bat.”’ 
Liverpool Echo. 


«The coming Lord Mayor served for several 
years as a lay member on the floor of the Court, 
and in that position held several committee 
chairmanships."’ 

The position of a lay member on the 
floor often gives rise to misunderstand- 
ings. 





“* An amusing basket to send to an invalid is 

one furnished with gay flowers, and that has 
a tripod affixed in place of a handle, on which 
to hand a bowl with goldfish swimming about 
in water.’’"—Daily Mail. 
And if this doesn’t amuse him, you 
must try upsetting the goldfish suddenly 
down his back. As a rule invalids find 
this very whimsical. 
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Busybody. ‘* Now, CAN ANY OF YOU MEN TELL ME T 
Yokel. **I can, Zur.”’ 








THE ARK. 
VaINLy, my Betsey, to the weeping day 
You sing the rhyme that drives the rain away; 
And from your window mourn the patient trees 
Buffeted by the peevish Hyades. 
Come, let me shut the lattice, do you slide 
From your old Ark the gaudy-painted side 
And let the enlargéd captives walk about ; 
For though a deluge be at work without, 
Secure within we’ve no concern for that, 
And all the nursery is Ararat. 
Not on the rug,—a space of oaken boards 
A firmer footing for the crew affords ; 
Softly, my Betsey, lest your fervour harm 
The extreme frailness of a leg or arm— 
Poor limbs, so often and so rudely tossed 
And rattled down, no wonder some be lost 
Beyond the aid of glue! What skill did cram 
Into the hold vermilion-hatted Ham 
And Sxem with the green top-knot and the slim 
Contours of JApHeT, Noan (somewhat grim 
With buttons) and his consort after him ! 
The wives are at the bottom, dear, but now 
Come the black pig and terra-cotta cow, 
Three foxes—this a purple collar round 
His rigid neck proclaims the faithful hound; 
The birds are not so nice, tradition fails 
To account for such a quantity of quails, 
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HE WAY TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR ALLOTMENT?"’ 


Busybody. ‘‘ WELL, WHAT WOULD you DO?”’ 
Yokel. ‘‘TuRN UT UP EDGEWISE AND PLANT UT BOOTH SIDES.”’ 








Away from Noa has come back for you. 

Where is the dove? For, if my memory speak 
The truth, there was a dove and in his beak 

The olive leaves he plucked upon the day 

When, as you know, the waters ebbed away ; 
Who perched on Noan’s window with pink feet, 
And without whom no Ark is thought complete. 
Where is the missing dove? For now I see, 
Standing or prone, the whole menagerie, 

And the rain’s stopped without and all above 
Beams the benignant sky; and still no dove, 

Of the same beautiful fact the feathered proof! 
Why, here—upon the ripples of the roof— 

Here is your truant painted, to abide 

When SHem and Ham are scattered far and wide 
And all the beasts are broke, to brood with furled 
Pacific wings over the new-washed world. 








‘*Tt would, however, materially assist our efforts if you will be 
good enough to ask the members of your Federation who have reason 
to complain of telephone service if they would be so good, should they 
meet with any irregularity in the service, to immediately—by tele- 
phone, if possible—communicate the details of their experience direct 
to the Clerk-in-charge.’’—Extract from a letter ia the ‘* Bournemouth 
Daily Echo"’ from the Manager of the Post Office Telephones, 
Southampton. 


We wish to kindly, but at the same time with firmness 


and considerable emphasis, point out that we can do even 
better than this. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Lavy Dorotry NEviLt is a prized possession bequeathed 
by the nineteenth century to the twentieth. As an earlier 
popular work from her pen testifies, she has lived under 
five Sovereigns and has been personally known certainly to 
three. In her new book, My Own Times (METHUEN), she goes 
back over a period of three-score years, pleasantly chatting 
by the way of persons and places she has known. Among 
many others the former include Disrarti, Naproteon IIL, 
Count D’Orsay, Prince Esterwazy “ murmuring compli- 
ments through the most perfect of his sets of teeth; ” 
THackerRAy’s Lord Steyne, and Sir Richarp WALLACE, 
ultimate heritor of the wicked marquis. Modest amid 
memories of many advantages, Lady Dororuy most nearly 
touches the boastful mood when she surmises that she is 
probably “one of the very few alive who has shaken hands 
with the Duke of Wellington.” Of these personages she 
gossips brightly and briskly, enabling a later generation 
almost to see them in the —__— 
flesh and hear them speak. | 
Cuarves Dickens illumined 
the old coaching days with 
the glow of his genius. Lady 
Dorotuy, who suffered 
them as a girl, in a few 
graphic passages reveals | 
their wretchedness and the 
misery of their hapless pas- | 
sengers. Coming to later 
days, she laments the degra- 
dation of modern polities 
compared with the good old 
times when the genuine 
Tory flourished and ruled 
the roost. The modern 
Radical pleases her not, nor 
the halting Unionist either. 
With the latter, as more 
nearly representing her own 
class, she is the angrier. 
Admonishing the Radicals! ppyvmy Wax. 
























THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 


A TANpscare GARDENER GETTING HINTS FROM NATURE FOR A SER- 


characteristic) and wit (only very rarely fading into face- 
tiousness), which the author seems increasingly to have at 
command. Trafford and Marjorie work out their salvation 
not without sacrifice and bitterness of spirit. They finally 
seek together in the loneliness of a solitary hut in far 
Labrador the chance of “ getting away from things” and 
“talking things out.” They come back with new strength 
and new knowledge born of dangers encountered, to take up 
the struggle which is the inevitable price of real success. 
It is an invigorating piece of work. The “creative and 
illuminating phrases,” “the breadths, the spacious emo- 
tions” are here, and more packed thought than would 
suffice to quicken a dozen normal novels. Mr. Wet1s’ 
method has shaped itself into a completely effective instru- 
ment of artistic presentation. Could anything be better 
than the short vigorous selected pieces of dialogue, the 
salient successive episodes painted in with swift, sure 
strokes? And between them the judicious, never wearisome 
passages of comment, observation, speculation. A book as 
alive, as challenging, as courageous as a monoplane in flight, 
— and not the less courageous 
because the pilot refrains 
from his old irresponsible 
habit of bomb-dropping— 
a habit which, I confess, has 
always a certain attraction 
for those of us who are not 
underneath. 


When the experienced 
novel-reader catches sight 
of an attractive Minus anp 
Boon publication bearing 
the inscription, The Five of 
Spades, he will jump to the 
conclusion that someone has 
been cheating at cards. 
When he has been allowed 
to begin reading but never 
to finish a letter, and this at 
the very start, which only 
too clearly implicates Simon 
Armylage, he will go further 
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with whips, she chastises —— 
the Unionists with scorpions. A curious blot on an excellent 
piece of literary workmanship is an unaccountable habit of 
peppering the pages with anecdotes, many of them not 
even d propos des bottes, most of them having lived through 
more reigns than Lady Dororny herself. The book will be 
vastly improved if, before the second edition appears, these 
exerescences are removed. As they have nothing to do 
with the text the process would be easy. 


In Mr. H. G. Wetus’ new novel, Marriage (MACMILLAN), 
the union in chief between Marjorie Pope, still an under- 
graduate, and the young scientist, Trafford, who drops 
with his aeroplane on to the Popes’ croquet lawn, is an 
essentially happy one, threatened as time goes on with 
little rifts of misunderstanding which the vision and courage 
of the principals contrive to close. There is an earlier 
marriage, that of Marjorie’s parents, which gives the author 
occasion to las! 





} 


and guess that, whoever 
else cheated, it was not Simon Armytage. (In my opinion, 
the fellow deserved all he got, except his happy ending, for 
writing that “his heart prompted him to make a clean 
breast” of someone else’s sin.) © And when all the conversa- 
tion, wise or flippant, turns upon the respective tendencies, 
moral and intellectual, of the sexes, he will expect to have 
it borne in on him from time to time how little men under- 
stand women, how little women understand men, but how 
thoroughly the author (Mrs. Paine CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY) 
and, by inference, himself understand both. Later on, 
though the taking and loading of guns may have for its 
alleged purpose nothing more sinister than the destruction 
of a pheasant or two, he will anticipate that the shooting 
does not end there; and on the sudden arrival of the three 
principal and most involved characters upon the precipitous 
cliffs of Sark, dangerously near the edge, he will be on the 
look out for a horrible but not inopportune accident. None 


1 with a savage conviction the pompous | the less, since the book is so good of its kind, let him buy 


tyranny of the preposterous retired coach-builder and the/|it with all confidence and he shall not be disappointed 


battered, mistaken loyalty of his kindly wife. 


And there|in the reading. 


I myself got such satisfaction from it as 


was the marriage of convenience which was arranged! prevents me grudging the aithor a recommendation, even 
and did not take place between Marjorie and Magnet, the |if I cannot wholly suppoit, on mere human grounds, her 
too conscious professional humourist with the very com-|fundamental theory that Society should be expected to 


fortable income and the hateful proprietary airs. 


Each is| forgive those who sin against itself as easily as it forgives 
discussed with insight (quite uncanny), vehemence (very | those who sin merely against Heaven. 


























